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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester, 2. 
VOL. 51. NO, 9. SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Fact and Fiction 


The percentage of fiction issued from our libraries continues to fall 
as surely as the non-fiction rises. If the fiction percentage does go up 
we never hear about it anyway, but the non-fiction increase is regularly 
cited in annual reports and elsewhere as a sign of our increasing value to 
the community. This worship of the “ non-fiction percentage ” is surely 
an attitude based on the old-fashioned equation of “fiction” with 
light novels. To-day, whatever, the arguments for and against light 
fiction—and we seem to have read them somewhere or other—experience 
persuades us that in fact proportionately more of our fiction issue is of a 
high standard. 


Statistics are notoriously untrustworthy guides to service unless 
accompanied by qualifications of the terms involved—Are “ registered 
readers ” registered for two years or for four? Does the “ percentage 
spent on books ” include service to schools? Similarly, does the increasing 
non-fiction percentage represent the issuing in increased numbers of books 
of poetry, essays, physics, technology, or of war books, popular travel, 
fictionalised biography? 

Leaving aside these more obvious examples of light non-fiction, 
should we support the view that the reading of a “ do-it-yourself” on 
french polishing is of more ultimate value to the individual than a 
novel which attempts to explore the basic problems of the world or to 
examine the fundamentals of human relationships? A play or book 
of poems, however bad, is “non-fic” and librarians rejoice in annual 
reports at its issue; a novel, which is equally a piece of imaginative 
literature, and can be written by Dickens, Tolstoy, or Graham Greene 
is linked with the works of Ruby M. Ayres, Oliver Strange, and Simon 
Harvester and becomes one of the fiction issues whose decline is greeted 
with acclamation. 


Is it time to reconsider these terms of reference? Perhaps those 
librarians who spend hours inventing outlandish words to describe classi- 
fication to their colleagues could spare a thought to this relatively simple 
problem. Could worthwhile fiction form a separate category (for issue 
purposes at least) alongside ““ poems” and “ plays”? Could books, fic- 
titious and otherwise, with little to recommend them to their selectors 
except the fact that they “ will go,” be lumped together into some such 
category as “issuables”? Our antics of classification will probably do 
little to assist our readers in choosing the books we want them to choose; 
but at least the cessation of our “ up-with-the-non-fic ” attitude will help 
to indicate the value of the books which they are in fact reading. 
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YOUR PRESIDENT 


We appreciate that not everyone can get to London for the A.G.N. 
and many assistants are unable to meet the President of their Association 
during his year of office. As an appendix to the Presidential Address 
we publish his biographical details (we gather they do not appear in 
D.N.B.), and will in future endeavour to keep the membership informed 
about the man (or woman) at the top. 

Name: Tomlinson, Oswald Sydney. 

Official Position: Deputy Borough Librarian, Finchley Public Libraries 
(since April, 1949). 

Domestic position: Married with three daughters. 

Educated : Definitely (Scarborough High School for Boys). 

Previous Posts: Assistant, Scarborough P.L., 1931-7. Senior Assistant, 
Central Library, Coulsdon and Purley, 1937-46. Chief Assistant, 
Mitcham, 1947-9. 

Qualifications : F.L.A. (1940). 

A.A.L. Activities : Councillor since 1949. National Councillor since 1951, 
Chairman of Education Committee, 1953-4. G.L.D. Committee, 
1947-51 ; Chairman, 1950. 

Educational Activities: Asistant Examiner to L.A., 1947 to date. Lec- 
turer Croydon Polytechnic, 1947-9; L.C.C., 1947-55; N.W. Poly- 
technic School of Librarianship, 1954 to date. Editor “ Tutors’ Com- 
ments” in Assistant, 1953-55 

Literary and Speaking: Chapter on “Urban Libraries” in Five Years’ Work 





in Librarianship, 1951-55. Paper to L.A. Annual Conference, 1956, | 
and other papers left, right and centre. | 

Nalgo Activities : Member, Local Executive Committee, and Council and 
Staff Joint Committee. 


Interests (when time): Music. Gardening. Interior decoration. (The | 
latter by necessity). 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


The address of the Hon. Assistant Secretary, Mr. R. Oxley, is now 
Regional Branch Library, Belper, Derbyshire. 


NOTICE OF ELECTION 


Nominations are invited for the following Officers and Councillors of the 
Association for the year 1959 :— 

Hon. Secretary, Hon, Treasurer and Hon. Editor. 

Nine nationally elected Councillors, three of whom must be under thirty 
years of age on Ist January, 1959. 

A member under the age of thirty may stand for election as national 
councillor in either category, but if he/she wishes to stand as an “under-thirty” 
candidate this should be stated specifically, together with the age of the 
nominee as at Ist January, 1959. 

Nominations must be made in writing by two or more members of the 
Association, countersigned by the nominee, and reach me not later than 15th 
October, 1958. 

JoHN H. Jones, Honorary Secretary, 
33, Rosebery Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 
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Notes towards a personal philosophy of 
Librarianship 
by Antony Croghan, N. W. Polytechnic School of Librarianship 


Why did I become a librarian? That’s simple—because | like books. 
Why do I stay a librarian? Not so simple. For the money? Hardly! 
Because of the wild excitement of the job? It’s often very dull. Because 
of a burning desire to lead my readers onwards and upwards? I am 
not so presumptuous. | suppose I stay a librarian for the same reason 
| became one. I like books. Not at all a bad reason, I think. 


What is a librarian? The Concise Oxford Dictionary says that I am 
“a custodian of a library” and that is a “collection of books”. So 
that’s all right. Though literally I suppose I am only a librarian when 
no one senior to me is on duty! 


What ought I to do? I’ve already rejected the idea of educating 
people. Some librarians think this part of the job but I fail to see it. 
The community has given that task to the school teacher and I do not see 
myself as one of those. There must be something positive for me to do. 
The best description of it that I can find is “to see that the reader gets 
the book he wants.” 


It doesn’t sound much put like that. It has been called “ being a 
glorified shop assistant.” I don’t think that an insult. If 1 do my job 
as efficiently as some shop assistants I know, I'll be well pleased with 
myself. Anyway there is more to it than that. The phrase does give a 
point to the work of most libraries. And it’s not a bad touchstone by 


| which to judge a library. It certainly sums up my professional training. 


Why a special librarian? Lots of reasons here. Not all of them 


| high-minded. Money for one. I think the pay will be better. Certainly 


the hours are. That I find important. When I worked in a public 


' library I found my work was dictating slightly the way I spent my leisure. 


| object to this. Off duty I want to forget the library. I do not apologise 
for this. Librarians who think only of their libraries are, I think, less 
efficient. Books need to be related to life. 


There must be one good reason for being a special librarian. Well, 
I have a respect for learning if not always for those who possess learning. 
I feel I am helping more towards an increase in learning in a special 
library. And the results are more tangible. A thesis or a piece of 
research published in a journal helps to give meaning to the job. 


These notes are fairly random. They are like my motives—mixed. 
But they do not suggest to me that I ought to start looking for another 
job. And the initial impulse holds good. | still like books. 
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Looking at Libraries 


J. S. English 
Rushden Public Library 


Do you look at libraries? You should, you know. Librarians, 
and especially newcomers to the profession, probably do not visit lib. 
raries enough, but they should see as many as possible of all kinds— 
large and small, municipal, county and special—to broaden their 
experience and outlook and to stimulate their ideas. 


But how do you look at libraries? There are a number of methods 
that can be used, each with its own advantages and disadvantages. 


There is the conducted tour for example. For a quick, compre. 
hensive view of a library’s activities there is nothing better—you are 
shown all the worth-while points and if you spot anything that is strange 
or appears wrong you get the official reason why a thing is or is not 
done, or why a particular method is employed even though it may be 
contrary to accepted practice. 


I remember a conducted tour of one of the larger central libraries 
in this country. An enthusiastic senior assistant took us on a grand 
tour of the building, we had brief explanations in each department and 
often a few words from the departmental head. It was an afternoon 
well spent. My horizons were widened, I saw something of a large 


system at work, my small-authority experience was amazed and delighted | 


at the resources and services it witnessed—but somehow it all lacked 
a personal touch. We saw the magnificent reference library, the bindery, 
the spacious and well-stocked lending library—but we had no time to 


linger, to browse and to savour, and the impact of the services on the | 


public could not be gauged except in very general terms. 
This defect of the conducted tour can be remedied to some extent 


if you go to professional meetings. The time for looking round the | 
host-library is usually all too short, being governed by the length of the 


afternoon session, tea and bus or train timetables, but you can spend 
this time looking at reference library stock, counter layout and methods, 
display, or whatever is of special interest to you. There is often the 
opportunity of looking into semi-public and private places, and if you 
should discover what appears to be a white elephant or a skeleton in the 
cupboard, members of the staff are at hand to re-assure you and if 
necessary restore your shattered nerves and revive your professional 
pride. Such a view of a library can be extremely stimulating and is in 
many ways the most important part of a meeting, for the impressions 
you carry away will probably stay in your memory far longer than 
details of the talks and discussions you hear. 


In this, of course, lies the weakness of such visits. “ The impressions 
that visitors take away are very important—therefore let them be good 
impressions.” With such thoughts in mind, the staff will smarten up the 
library and deck it out with displays and frills—the desirable and often 
very necessary frills—so that a regular user might find it difficult to 
recognise his usual lending department. I don’t mean to be cynical 
when I say this: it is a good and natural human trait to want to create 
a good impression on one’s colleagues, but the visitors do not see the 
library as it really is. They see it as it could and should be. 
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The way to see libraries as they really are is a stealthy way. Visit 
unexpectedly and unannounced and walk round on a normal day as 
any ordinary reader might. The result could be startling and extremely 
illuminating, but do not use any eyesores you might see to deride the 
library even if you praise it for its many good points. Observe, digest, 
think over what you have seen—then compare your own library. The 
smugness you have started to feel can soon vanish. There’s an out-of- 
date notice on the Town Diary—but what about that holiday notice you 
were responsible for, still on display, days after the library re-opened? 
A rime of dust—but did you remember to chase the caretaker about 
the dust lying thick on your outsize books? And that dilapidated 
display is a picture compared with your pet display on the Middle East 
when the Chief told you that it had only a couple of grubby-looking 
books on it and one of them a western! That other display is a good 
one: note it and see about doing a similar one sometime; and their 
use of paper sculture is very effective—you really must get round to 
trying it yourself. 

As I have said before: observe, digest, compare, and use faults you 
see in other libraries to see the faults in your own, all those faults that 
are there but do not register in your mind as you see them day by day. 
By doing this you learn to see your library as the public must see it, 
and you will come to realise that what is straightforward to you is 
baffling to readers and why they so often appear bewildered and lost. 


But when you have had your private view as a member of the 
public, do please make yourself known. It is only courtesy to do so, 
and if you can manage a conducted tour as well it is all to the good. 
In any case, you will be able to ask why their methods have been adopted 
—and if your timing is right you might even manage a cup of tea. 
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Private View 


Some weeks ago, it was my misfortune to have a couple of hours 
to waste in an area with which I am unfamiliar ; to pass the time | 
wandered into the local Central Library, and I was very discouraged 
(to say the least) by what I found. 

The library in question has a classification scheme which is not very 
well known to me, so I diffidently approached the counter, where three 
members of the staff seemed to be having an argument about the pros. 
pects of the current racing season, and when they deigned to break off 
the discussion, I asked them how one used the catalogue and where | 
would find the drama section. 


The gentleman who helped me (clad in a rather exciting purple 
polo-necked sweater) said that the instructions for using the catalogue 
were displayed and muttered a classification number at me for the 
answer to the second part of my query. 


Now, if I had been able to understand the instructions as to use 
of the catalogue, I would not have asked, so I carried on without its 
assistance, but the classification number awoke deep memories of 
pleasant hours buried in Part I of Registration, so I was able to find the 
books I was after with little difficulty. BUT—if I had been an ordinary 
member of the public, my confusion would have been absolute. 


Arising from this, I wonder if anyone would like to assist me in a 


bit of spying. The library I am complaining of has an excellent pro- 
fessional reputation, but what do its readers think? 








| 


Going incognito there are a number of things which can be | 


observed : — 
(1) Staff demeanour—smiling, dead-pan, scowling? 
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(2) Alertness of staff—ready and waiting, cleaning fingernails, having 
an argument, asleep? 


(3) What the staff are doing while waiting for borrowers—writing, 
book preparation, sitting and thinking, sitting, rushed off 
their feet anyway? 


(4) The catalogue—can the staff use it themselves, is it available 
to the public adequately explained, is it up-to-date? 


(5) Shelves—are they (allowing for the time of day, and we-know- 
what-the-public-is) tidy, in any sort of order, books piled on 
the floor? 


(6) Shelving—does this take place at regular intervals, done only 
when the librarian is around (or does he do it himself?), 
books piled on the floor? 


(7) Displays—good, bad, ’orrible, recently changed or dusty, 
topical? 

(8) New books—are there any or can’t they afford to buy anything 
new with their present book-fund, are they issued as received 
or only pushed before the ravening public once a month? 


(9) Reservation service—If in operation is there an indication to 
people that they can reserve books? 


I have been wandering around a number of libraries with some of 
these points in my mind and have come to some pretty terrible conclu- 
sions. If anyone would like to emulate my example and then let me 
know their results, I would be very pleased. 


IAN H. WILKEs, Barking Public Libraries. 
A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


REVISION COURSES, SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1958. 

A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available 
to run from September to December. These short period courses are 
reserved exclusively for those students who have already sat the examina- 
tion in the subjects required. Overseas students are ineligible. 


The closing date for application was previously announced as 
25th August, but in view of the dates for posting the summer examina- 
tion results as announced in the June “ Library Association Record,” 
applications for revision courses will now be accepted up to seven 
days after the results are notified. 

FULL LENGTH COURSES. 

Application for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning 
November, 1958, must be completed and returned by 30th September. 
Full particulars of the courses offered are given in the current edition of 
the Students’ Handbook. 


ForMSs, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 

Forms may be obtained from the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales 
Officer, Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
who will be pleased to answer any enquiries concerning the courses. 
Stamped addressed envelopes for replies would be appreciated. The fee 
for each course is £3 10s. Od., plus 10s. extra to students in Africa, 
America, Asia and Australasia. 
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The Uses of Blacklisting 


In the July Assistant, Mr. White, of Cannock, questioned the 
efficiency of the present action of the L.A. with regard to posts at inade. 
quate salaries, with particular reference to the recent Gateshead 
appointment. 


From: W. Tynemouth, Newcastle upon Tyne City Libraries. 


I agree with much that Mr. White said in his letter on the uses of 
blacklisting. Indeed, I would go further and suggest that not only does 
the attitude to candidates, whether successful or not, need revision, but 
so does the attitude to authorities persisting in appointing in defiance of 
blacklisting by an association of which they are institutional members. 
Many of us regard it as particularly unfortunate when the authority con- 
cerned is dominated by trade unionists. This is a problem which the 
L.A. and Nalgo must endeavour to resolve—it may be that the cause 
stems f om Nalgo’s non-affiliation with the T.U.C. (I have, with the last 
year, heard it admitted by a prominent trade unionist that when dealing 
with officers, some trade union members of local authorities hang up 
their trade union principles with their caps before going into a committee 
room or council chamber). All this may be hard to understand for those 
of us who are fortunate always to have been employed by good authorities, 
but nevertheless must seriously be considered by all applicants for a post 
with a suspect authority. 


I think, however, that Mr. White has drawn false conclusions in his 
paragraph 3. A presentation was certainly made to the successful candi- 
date, and although some members of the staff may not have contributed 
to it, I did, and would do so again in similar circumstances. The success- 
ful candidate was well aware of my views from the outset, but a presen- 
tation is normal after eleven years of service. Where the individual is 
going is largely irrelevant to the past. Mr. Cardy had played an active 
and important part in our training scheme and did so up to the last 
moment, and many of those who contributed had much to thank him for. 
Not to have made a presentation would have been on a par with “sending 
him to Coventry.” I know it is felt by some that this action should be 
taken against all applicants for blacklisted posts, but I do not agree. To 
me, it smacks of the worst type of petty retaliation which we deplore 
when employed by others. When someone does something with which 
one disagrees, subsequent relationships can never be the same, but it does 
not mean to me refusal to acknowledge the individual’s existence. This 
is particularly important when a chief librarian is involved, because such 
action would inevitably affect the relationship with present and future 
members of his staff. 


I realise, of course, that when any member of a family does some- 
thing deserving of censure, a certain amount of that censure is bound to 
reflect upon the family in general; even though in this case we have at 
least four times as many reasons to be grateful to those at least as well 
qualified who did not apply for the post—a post which should have been 
one of the most attractive to be advertised in this area for many years. 
It may sound sanctimonious, but it is true to say that individuals who 
apply for blacklisted posts carry their own crosses thereafter. Before 
anyone grabs his pen to reply, let him imagine himself in the same posi- 
tion, and reflect. 
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| hope it will not be overlooked that in the case of Gateshead, the 
Association Came very near to success, despite the initial confusion arising 
from its own action and that of the S.M.C.C.L. The result was, unfor- 
tunately, the same as if six or sixty Fellows had applied, and I think, 
therefore, that urgent consideration should be given to the points raised 
by Mr. White. 


From: E. Austin Hinton, City Librarian, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Referring to Mr. H. White’s letter in your July issue, I think my own 
views as to undergraded and “blacklisted” posts are fairly well known. 


I know nothing about the “certain rumours ” which Mr. White says 
“have been heard” about the recent Gateshead appointment; nor do I 
think there is much which I can usefully add to his letter, except this: 
while | am by no means unaware of, nor unsympathetic with, the difficult 
position in which many young A.L.A’s. must not infrequently find them- 
selves, especially with the present proportion of advertised posts in A.P.T. 
Grades I to III, and in I particularly, I still believe that, taking the 
long view, it is very important and desirable that everyone concerned 
should refrain from being candidates for, or should withdraw applications 
already made for a post, when so advised by the L.A. 


I am sure that Mr. White will not suppose that, nowadays, a Chief, 
even of “a library having a large professional and qualified staff”, can 
properly prevent a member of his staff seeking a “ blacklisted” post ; 
nor, on the other hand, must it be supposed that he need encourage or 
support such application. 


From: T. S. Cardy, Borough Librarian, Gateshead. 


In reply to certain remarks regarding the recent appointment of 
Chief Librarian, Gateshead, by Mr. Tomlinson during his Presidential 
Address, by H. White in his letter to the Assistant, and the contributor 
Liaison, May number, I would place on record my observations. A 
resumé of events would be most appropriate in the first instance. 


(1) On 21st November, 1957, the post of Chief Librarian was adver- 
tised in the Newcastle Journal at £1,025—£1,175. 


(2) The first circular inviting members to communicate with the L.A. 
Secretary was issued, dated 25th November, stating that the salary was 
considered “ inadequate.”’. 


(3) On 27th-29th November, two days after the circular, the L.A. 
Committee and Council met. 


(4) I wrote to the L.A. Secretary as requested by the circular of 25th 
November, and also enquired if previous representations had been made 
to this authority concerning the salary of the Chief Librarian. 


(5) In reply, I received a circular letter of two paragraphs stating, in 
effect, that the salary for the post was considered to be inadequate, and 
advising intending applicants to refrain from applying. A note typed 
on the bottom of the circular stated that no previous representations had 
been made to Gateshead Corporation concerning the salary. NO OTHER 
INFORMATION was given. 


(6) I wrote again to the L.A. Secretary complaining at the lack of 
vital information given to intending applicants. 
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(7) A reply was received from the L.A. Secretary stating the L.A 
was taking such action pending national negotiation, which was the 
proper course to take. No further information was released and pre. 
sumably no information was given to intending applicants, other than 
the ex-cathedra pronouncement that the “salary was inadequate 
refrain from applying.” 

(8) The next event was the advertisement of the Post of City Lib. 
rarian, Glasgow, at a salary of £1,830—£2,025, and the sequel that 
followed had an important bearing on the Gateshead post for all qualified 
members. The L.A. made their usual protest about this salary being 
inadequate, but the shattering news that, despite this, the post was not 
blacklisted, must have brought home to even the dullest that something 
was seriously wrong. 


(9) No dispute existed at any time between NALGO and the Gate. 
head Corporation with regard to the salary of the post of Chief Librarian, 
and the position had been accepted by the previous occupant and the 
trade union concerned for a number of years. The authority recognises 
trade union rates and conditions of service. 


(10) My application for the post went forward. 


Members will no doubt relate the above items to the reporting of 
the case in Liaison, when the powers-that-be saw fit to publish informa- 
tion to the world at large which it denied to the persons concerned at the 
relevant time. The inference conveyed by the article in May Liaison is 
that applicants had been given this information—whereas they were 
virtually told nothing except to refrain from applying. 


These decisions to declare a post inadequately paid, and to “advise” 
members to refrain from applying, seem to be taken outside committee 
meetings by some person or persons unknown. Equally unknown is the 
standard or yardstick used to determine whether a post is inadequately 
paid or not. Indeed, I submit there are either no standards at all or 
double standards, hence the gross inconsistencies. 


The latest of these inconsistencies (others may consider another term 
should be used) is the treatment accorded to the Gateshead appointment 
as compared with that of Glasgow. Apparently the persons or persons 
concerned at Chaucer House were in no doubt that Gateshead’s salary 
was inadequate and members were advised to refrain from applying. In 
the case of Glasgow the salary was also inadequate, but, with regard to 
the advice to refrain from applying, the “oracle” was strangely silent. 
Yet compare the following statistics. 


Population. Branches. Staff. Chief’s Salary. 
Gateshead as 113,000 3 36 £1,025—£1,175 


Glasgow si 1,085,000 oF 321 £1,830—£2,085 


There should be an impartial enquiry into the manner in which this 
business of so-called blacklisting is carried out. Anyone with that grain 
of experience, which the President of the A.A.L. so kindly allows us, 
can see the glaring inconsistency of treatment between these two posts. 


Mr. Tomlinson must surely know that there is no “rate for the job” so 
far as Chief Librarians are concerned, as distinct from certain Chief 
Officers in Local Government whose rates have been determined, The 
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Library Association is not authorised to negotiate with Local Authorities— 
it is not a Trade Union (how can it be when it contains as members the 
employing authorities themselves?). In joining the Association none of 
us have pledged obedience to the dictates of Chaucer House, or the 
noisy brethren of the A.A.L., on anything (except examination results! )— 
least of all in matters of the economics of employment. For that purpose 
we join our Trade Unions. The L.A., which is not registered as a Trade 
Union, in trying to usurp the functions of a Trade Union, is, I submit, 
acting contrary to law and is asking for trouble. The various Local 
Authority Associations would be in order in challenging the activities of 
the Library Association on this matter. 


Incidentally, the various complex combinations of duties, responsi- 
bilities and extent of services operated by the Chief Librarians of different 
authorities, cannot possibly be fairly compared and examined in the 
indecent haste in which “Chaucer House ” decides to “ blacklist” a post. 
That some intending applicants weigh up the situation and come to their 
own conclusions, is not to be wondered at. That we arrive at con- 
clusions different from those of the “hidden persuaders” of Chaucer 
House, or their provincial eyes and ears, can only be expected. That 
some qualified members, using their own reasoning and powers of judg- 
ment, and clearly knowing the salary offered, applied for the Gateshead 
post, indicates that they considered the salary adequate. That they could 
subsequently accept the dictates of Chaucer House without a scrap of 
evidence in support, is a serious reflection on either their own powers of 
reasoning or on the behaviour of those in the profession whose aim 
seems to be the complete intimidation of any librarian who refuses to 
let the “ hidden persuaders ” have it all their own way. Is it too late to 
expect the moderate, fair-minded, ;elements within the Association to 
keep in check the intolerant self-styled ginger group with their childish 
antics of threats of ex-communication, or their belly-achings about pro- 
motions or presentations? 


It must be realised even by iconoclastic Presidents, that there are 
hundreds of cases where members are offered, and accept, posts at 
salaries which might be considered inadequate. But since this is done 
by internal promotion or internal advertisement, the powers that be 
close their eyes and virtuously pretend that the situation doesn’t exist. 


Mr. White (I believe an ex-Gateshead employee), in his letter, gives 
an impression that he, at least, is beginning to question. I hope he con- 
tinues to think—he will not long accept blindly the oracle at Chaucer 
House or the pontificatings of A.A.L. Presidents. His letter was, however, 
marred by a malicious reflection on the staff of my previous library that 
was as churlish as it was absurd. To imply that, because my colleagues 
had marked my service with a presentation, they necessarily agree with 
my views on politics, religion, the right way to crack a hard-boiled egg, 
or “ inadequate” salaries, suggests the inability of Mr. White to resist 
the 1984 philosophy which is so infectious to-day. 


The answer to the whole problem lies not in scratching the surface 
by “blacklisting” this post or that (or not blacklisting as the case may 
be) and leaving untouched the hundreds of other cases and anomalies, 
but in the more effective use of the Trade Unions represented on the 
N.J.C. for A.P.T. staffs. As for the idea that the A.A.L. should become 
a Trade Union, heaven forbid! 
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Professional Qualifications 


John Gillard Watson, Barnett Library, Oxford, writes :— 

Rather than making suggestions about the 'L.A.R. boycotting certain 
advertisements, the President would have done better to have asked and 
answered a rather pointed question: —-WHY are important library posts 
advertised without asking for professional qualifications? 

Presumably the authorities directing such libraries—he mentioned 
particularly the National Library of Wales, the National Central Library, 
Nottingham University, and University College, London—are satisfied 
that “accredited professional qualifications” are of little or no conse. 
quence. Perhaps they are wrong. Unfortunately, Mr. Tomlinson did 
not give any evidence in his address to show that they are. Even more 
unfortunately, the proposals made are not likely to improve the situation: 
in particular, making the First Professional Examination compulsory for 
graduates is not likely to do much to make a “ graduate profession.” 
The present situation is ludicrous enough when graduates are not exempted 
from Group D in the Registration Examination (I support Mr. Keeling 
on this). 


The President replies :— 

I, for one, cannot answer Mr. Watson’s intriguing question. To try 
to do so would need another Presidential Address. The theme of mine 
did not allow me space or time to expand on this little aside which I 
used purely as an example, but a very telling one, on the necessity for 
us, as a professional body, zealously to guard our standing and our 
qualifications. It is not for me to know what is in the minds of other 
men. In charity, I could assume that those who invite applications for 
senior posts in large general libraries regard it as tacit that such a post 
should be occupied by one qualified in librarianship, as they require their 
finance officers to be qualified in accountancy, their engineering staff to 
be engineers and their academic staff to be scholars. Or like Mr. Watson, 
I could guess at other reasons. There are many similar bodies who do 
regard the qualifications of the Library Association as evidence of posses- 
sion of professional competence. There are weaknesses in our qualifi- 
cations, and I spoke at length on some that I consider vital: others will 
be corrected when we have the revised syllabus. But with all its imper- 
fections, the system has produced competent librarians, and we should be 
sufficiently proud as a profession to say so and to press for the general 
acceptance of these qualifications. 


There may well be a case for exemption from Group D in approved 
cases for certain graduates, but I cannot see the relevance of an academic 
degree as a substitute for an intermediate professional examination 
requiring study of and training in a specialised body of knowledge. 


O. S. TOMLINSON 


DOMINIUM MUSEUM, NEW ZEALAND. 


Museum Librarian (B.A., Dip. N.Z. Library School) in New Zealand, 
wishes to exchange positions with a specialist librarian in England for a 
period of 12 months. House available. Salary £850.—R. J. P. Carey, 
Dominium Museum, Wellington, New Zealand. 
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Having a Go 


Much as it grieves me to have to cross swords with Mr. Jarvis 
(August Assistant), with whom I have had the pleasure of being short- 
listed, I feel I must disagree with him on a few points. 

Firstly, as, normally speaking, all applications for public library 
appointments will be directed in the first instance to the Town Clerk, or 
his equivalent, it is a matter of little moment whether an application is 
sent immediately after the appearance of the advertisement or later, pro- 
vided, of course, that it arrives before the closing date for entries. A 
clerk in the Municipal Offices will probably open the applications and 
will send them to the library when he has collected a suitably sized batch. 
It is likely, therefore, that any ‘“‘ enthusiasm for the job” indicated by a 
prompt reply will have largely evaporated by the time the application 
finally arrives in the hands of the librarian. 


Why not “chance your arm,” Mr. Jarvis? Surprising things do 
happen at times, even in local government circles. After all, if you apply 
you may not get the job, but, if you do not apply you have no chance at 
all. I am not encouraging unqualified juniors to apply for the next Chief's 
job falling vacant, but, if the degree of doubt is small—why not try? 


Lastly, is it really necessary “to add your own assurances of enthu- 
siasm and loyalty’? Surely these can be taken as read. After all, para- 
graph 37 of the Purple Book states “ The first duty of a Local Govern- 
ment Officer is to give his undivided allegiance to the authority employing 
2 eae 

A. G. PEPPER, Winchester Public Library. 


Paucity of Proust 


1 wish to recount a personal experience regarding fiction provision in public 
libraries. Over five months ago, 1 began to read “ Remembrance of things 
past,” by Marcel Proust—the English translation of which is contained in twelve 
volumes. I tried to take the volumes from the shelves of our Central Public 
Library, but found after about six weeks that it was necessary to request them 
as all the volumes were not kept in the same department. | am still waiting 
for volume 11 (‘‘ The sweet cheat gone”) which I requested four months ago. 
The reason for this delay is that there is only one copy of this, and other 
volumes in the system, a system which serves a population of 300,000. 


A friend of mine, who read this book some time ago whilst living in north- 
western England, became so frustrated in trying to acquire all the series from 
his public library that he bought all the volumes. I have now borrowed ‘ The 
sweet cheat gone’ from him. 


Meanwhile a further friend, who is a gradute, is able to keep himself fully 
supplied with the detective stories and P. G. Wodehouse type of novel which are 
his staple diet. In this case it cannot be counted as an achievement for the 
public library to entice an unwilling reader into the library by displaying to him 
shelves of detective stories, romances, humorous tales, etc., as any person with a 
degree should surely attempt to attain a higher standard of reading and to read 
without the slightest encouragement. 

The result is that the more serious reader has been penalised in comparison 
with the supposedly intelligent non-serious reader. It is the serious reader who 
has drifted away from the public library because it does not serve him, and he 
has, in consequence, bought books which he maybe could ill afford, or borrowed 
them from friends. 

Moira EAGLE, British Plaster Board (Holdings) Ltd. 
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Emigrants Wanted 


The Demand for Librarians in Canada 


Mr. Erik J. Spicer, Deputy Librarian at the Ottawa Public Library 
and Chairman of the Recruitment Survey Committee of the Canadian 
L.A., has recently supplied a copy of his Committee’s report on the 
shortage of qualified librarians in Canada. The following is an extract 
from this report. 


“The chart shows the number of librarians needed across Canada 
in this decade. It shows that the shortage of librarians is ‘not onl 
immediate but likely to continue.” In fact, however, the chart alone is 
misleading: it is too conservative. The comments accompanying the 
replies consistently stressed that they were ‘ conservative ’ estimates, many 
indicated that if the funds needed for necessary expansion should become 
available additional staff would be needed, and nearly all replies faltered 
in estimating needs beyond 1958. The apparent levelling off of needs 
represents a ‘forecasting fall out, not a real lessening in need, if our 
population growth means anything. In addition, government departments 
and special libraries are scarcely represented in the replies. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIANS NEEDED, 1957—1966. 
1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 1962-66 TOTAL 


Alberta a 9 5 Hs 10 6 19 56 
British Columbia 26 18 19 22 18 56 159 
Manitoba ee 21 2 6 2 3 4 38 
New Brunswick. . 8 4 0 0 I | 14 
Newfoundland 2 2 4 0 0 0 8 
Nova Scotia ae 18 6 6 3 7 11 51 
Ontario ica 116 92 94 78 58 77 515 
Prince Edward I 3 0 | 2 0 0 6 
Quebec a 28 15 20 10 11 12 96 
Saskatchewan .. 19 8 5 3 3 7 45 
CANADA 2 250 152 162 130 107 187 988 


“From this chart we see that all sections of Canada need librarians. 
This is a national crisis. Ontario now needs 116 librarians and will need 
an additional 399, British Columbia needs 26 and will need an additional 
30, the Prairie Provinces need 59 and will need an additional 89, Quebec 
needs 28 and will need an additional 68, and the Maritime Provinces need 
31 and will need an additional 48.” 


Divisional Initiative 


Assistants in Bristol and District join the ranks of the fortunate few 
who can consult a Union List of Professional Textbooks in their division. 
The list, published by the Divisional Committee, is intended for students 
taking Registration and Parts 1 and 2 of Final. It is based on the now 
discontinued list which used to appear in the Students Handbook ; most of 
the items in the list are available for loan. 


Copies are obtainable from R. J. Crudge. A.L.A.. Central Library. 
College Green, Bristol, 1. (Price, 2s.; by post, 2s. 6d.). 
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Be a Librarian—a review 


“Be a Librarian: a guide to careers in modern librarianship,” by 
Clifford Currie. Crosby Lockwood. 1958. 12s. 6d. 

It is fortunate that the author begins this book with a piece of auto- 
biography, for it helps to explain some of its strengths and may excuse 
some of its weaknesses. Mr. Currie was brought up in Canada, became 
a librarian because he “could not contemplate an adult life in which 
books were not dominant,” and is now Borough Librarian of Bromley. 


In the foreword, Sir Sydney Roberts writes: “This book is frankly 


» propagandist, but its propaganda is in a good cause.” The cause, 
' according to the author, being “to introduce both school leavers and 


graduates to the principal elements of library work.” New recruits are 


' assured that “In the mid-twentieth century your Librarian or Director 


is unlikely to wear whiskers and heavy mannerisms . . . in whichever 
kind of library you choose to work ... . you will find the principal 


' executive a sensible and well-mannered person who gets on quietly and 


hopes you do the same.” The author believes “... that an immense new 


» liberalism is emerging in librarianship, as between its various branches 
| and as between country and country in which it is practised.” The 
' trouble with this book is deciding which country is practising what. 


Is it really necessary for an entrant to the profession in Britain to 
know that “as late of 1955, ninety-eight bookmobiles were sent into 
rural Kentucky with the mission of bringing reading matter to that forty 
per cent of the State’s population which had had none before”? And 


' what is this “ambitious and successful Investment Round-Table pro- 
' gramme” in which they indulge at Detroit, Michigan? How many 
' readers will recognise “the library which first suggested a career” as 
. “the great reference library on Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street”? English 
' readers who may already think that librarians are a queer lot, will boggle 


when they read that “ endives have their place at table as well as maple 
syrup.” Reader’s Advisers are warned that “. . . no consultant’s desk 
should look like Sears Roebuck on press night”. 


Fortunately, however, quaint transatlantic expressions don’t pervade 
the whole book. Sample this refreshing introduction to a chapter on 
library organisations. “‘ Ptolemy’s library was founded in Alexandria, 
in about 300 B.C. with the artless motive of propagating Greek culture 
where it did not belong. Two and a half centuries later, Julius Caesar 
went to Alexandria with a dream of Romanization, but he was a practical 
sort of visionary and sought no honour as a founder of colonial libraries : 
he burnt the one which was there, and left it at that.” 


The book is full of facts and figures of interest to students preparing 
for the First Professional, but it is typical of Mr. Currie that when he 
is wrong he is gloriously wrong. On p. 76 he instances as an example 
of co-operation between the L.A. and Aslib a National Library Stand 
at the Production Exhibition in London in 1956. In actual fact this was 
an outstanding example of Jack of co-operation,.for both organisations 
had independent stands at this exhibition. 


Some of the faults could have been corrected by the editors (it is 
No. 3 in Crosby Lockwood’s New Librarianship Series). There is a 
section on the L.A. examination syllabus which should have been rele- 
gated to an appendix, the lettering on the spine runs the wrong way and 
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there is a ridiculous photograph of what purports to be a story hour ing 
junior library. No reference is made to leave-of-absence and financial 
aid for people who want to attend library schools and the A.A.L. scarcely 
gets a mention ! 


Despite the obvious faults, this is by no means a bad book. §) 
amiable and affable is Mr. Currie that his cheerful spirit and enthusiasm 
for the job will beguile readers and attract new entrants to the profession 
As he himself says (about library education): “All these blemishes exist 
But don’t let them put you off...” If you know someone who wants to 
“ Be a librarian,” give them this book—but make sure that you give them 
a copy of the H.M.S.O. “Choice of careers” pamphlet on librarianship 
as well. 

PHILIP COLEHAN 


Fifty Years of Children’s Books 


We are delighted to see the Youth Libraries Section breaking into 
print with a 36-page booklet, appropriately complete with a specially 
drawn cover illustration by Edward Ardizzone. Children’s Books of the 
Century* as it is called, combines a list of books representing the initial 
choice of the Youth Libraries Section Committee which is building up 
the new Library of Children’s Literature at Chaucer House, and an 
introductory survey of publishing for children during the first half of 
the century. 


This introduction forms an admirably concise summary of the 
history of book production for children over the period and shows the 
editor, Mrs. Thwaite, to have a keen appreciation of her subject. The 
list itself represents a very good basis for the commencement of this 
essential collection. A selection is a selection, and one naturally misses 
what would have been one’s own choice in similar circumstances ; at 
the same time should not Rosemary Sutcliffe have been everybody's 
choice? Finally, one deplores the lack of funds which has made such 
a valuable project dependent on the generosity of donors, and hopes 
that financial considerations will not affect its future. 


*3s. 6d. (postage paid, 3s. 10d.) to non-members ; 2s. 6d. (postage 
paid, 2s. 10d.) to members, from Miss D. D. Chilcot, Central Library 
68, Holloway Road, Islington, London, N.7. 
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Talking Points 


It was with some regret that we learned the S.M.C.C.L. was unable 
to agree to widen its scope to include librarians other than chiefs. We 
seem to be getting no nearer the realisation of a body fully competent 
to act on behalf of the profession as such in the matter of salaries. 


“It seeks little publicity,” says the Johannesburg Public Library 
Annual Report of the public library service, “ but receives much the best 
publicity of all—word of mouth commendation by satisfied users.” 


How often do booklists have their utility halved by the human 
element? Borrowers read them at home, intend to reserve books from 
them, and then quite simply, forget. Recent issues of Birmingham’s “ New 
Books ” tackle the problem by incorporating a reservation slip (for up 
to five books) in the back page. 

Can any reader tell us from which modern novel the following 
scene is taken: A woman takes her son to Manchester, where he insists 
on visiting the grave of an airman (possibly Alcock). He is horrified 
that the name on the tombstone means nothing to his mother; and later 
she arranges to have flowers placed on the grave. 


Please inform D. B. Boswell, Public Library, Grimsby, of the correct 


source ; we trust he gets only one answer! 


The fact that our former editor, W. G. Smith, was librarian at 
Buckingham Palace Road Branch, Westminster, has recently produced 
a letter from overseas addressed: ‘‘ The Association of Assistant Lib- 
rarians, Buckingham Palace, London, S.W.1.” 
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KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
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AND COURTESY 
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75 YEARS 


JAMES ASKEW AND SON, LTD. 
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WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


LIMITED 


SPECIALISTS IN CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BROOKFIELD MILLS, KIRKBURTON, HUDDERSFIELD 
AND 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHOP 
64, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 








G. BLUNT & SONS LTD. 


Established 1879 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR RANGANATHAN AND VISWANATHAN 
LIBRARY TEXTBOOKS 


Showroom : 
100 GREAT RUSSELL STREET LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone MUSEUM 5650 & 6335 


Head Office and Works : 
NORTH ACTON ROAD, HARLESDEN, LONDON, N.W,10 


Telephone : ELGAR 7411-2-3 
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LTD. 


* 
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* 
B.N.B. ORDERS 


* 
SPECIAL REQUESTS 


* 
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especially in the London 
Area 
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Oo, DENMARK STREET, 
| CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
W.C.2 


COVent Garden 0488 


THE 
HOLT- JACKSON 


BOOK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Public and County 
Library Booksellers 


MONTAUBAN 
CHAMBERS, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEBA, 


LANCS. 
Telephone: St. Annes 575 


London Showrooms: 


CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C.i 
59, BRITTON STREET. 


Telephone: Clerkenwell 3250 
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W. & R. HOLMES are in a position to offer the 

highest qualitied service in all matters connected 

with library supply; their library department 
is organized to that end. 


AGENTS FOR THE 
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